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THE BOMAN AND THE TEUTON.* 



History has ceased to be a chronicle. It is no longer even a series of 
elegant biographies or eloquent dissertations. It is beginning to be a 
science. We want proof as to its premises, and demand logic in its 
deductions. The mere scholar is no longer adequate to its composition. 
It not only demands attainments of which he is devoid, but also habits 
of thought with which he is scarcely familiar. To write history well 
requires a faith in first principles ; in truth, the subjection of the mind 
itself to the law of order. Now it is here that the scholar fails. He is 
accustomed to deal with the concrete rather than the abstract, with 
the individual rather than the universal. To him at best, history is 
but the rise and fall of nations, not the movement of races. He cannot 
eliminate the accidental, by regarding it as a perfectly normal pheno- 
menon, subject even to the cyclical law of repetition. He is the slave 
of appearances. He numbers the waves while neglecting the tides. He 
does not know that there is "a law of storms" in the moral as in the 
physical world. He cannot be made to understand that the occulta- 
tions and eclipses of the one are as periodical as those of the other. 
He sees the leaves falling and the fruit ripening at their due season, 
but he does not seem to comprehend that the mystic tree Ygdrasil, also 
sheds its leaves and casts its fruit, even though they be the very stars 
of heaven, when the eons have told out their period of duration. 

We have been led into these remarks by the introduction which Mr. 
Kingsley has prefixed to his lectures, and which we think, both for his 
own sake and for the cause which he represents, had better have been 
omitted. It is simply an illustrious instance of clerical logic, a magni- 
ficent pile of well-meant arguments, based on the untenable foundation 
of purely gratuitous assumptions. Had it come from Oxford we should 
not have been surprised, for it is in perfect keeping with her (late) 
mediaeval proclivities, but we were certainly not quite prepared for the 
announcement of such views by a Professor of Cambridge, the alma 
mater of Bacon and Newton. But we presume Mr. Kingsley's utter- 
ances about suspended gravitation, and other matters of similar import, 
must be regarded as a manifesto of the literate and not the scientific 
section of this University, and as such may be allowed to pass without 
further comment. 

The subject of Mr. Kingsley's work is certainly most important. The 
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Teuton and the Roman almost divide European histoiy between them. 
For the annals of Greece are but a prelude, while the traditions of the 
Celts are lost in the mist of a prehistoric antiquity. The Latin and 
the Gothic peoples have held the stage in succession for two thousand 
years, and to a large extent modem civilisation is what they have 
made it. Politically we are Romans, socially we are Teutons. In the 
South of Europe Italic influences still preponderate both in creed and 
custom, while in the North and West the Gothic element has success- 
fully reasserted its olden independence. In a sense modern history is 
but a narration of this racial interaction, and it was quite right there- 
fore that the Professor of this department should favour us with his 
matured conclusions on the subject. 

To understand the rise of Roman power we must not contemplate it 
as an isolated phenomenon. It was simply a tidewave in the north- 
western march of empire, from the plain of Shinar to the shores of 
Britain. Its more especial function was the summation of ancient pre- 
paratory to the birth of modern civilisation. Histoiy undervalues the 
mission of the classic race. The empire of Alexander is the area of 
Islam, the realm of the Caesars is the domain of Christianity. Such 
facts speak volumes. They show that humanity has never rolled back 
to the antique standpoint, despite what Turk and Teuton could accom- 
plish in the way of re-establishing that barbarism, which is proper to a 
predominantly muscular type, more especially at their uncultured stage 
of development. 

Contemplating Christianity through the supernatural medium, we 
have exaggerated its historical importance. We have regarded it as an 
entirely exceptional phenomenon in human affairs, as an advent for 
which there was no preparation, and a movement to which there could 
be no conclusion. We have presumed upon its being miraculous, and 
have consequently not held it as amenable to the doctrine of forces. 
To speak of it as in any measure a result of Roman civilisation would, 
till very recently, have been held as absolutely impious, and even now 
the public are by no means prepared to hear that it was a purely his- 
torical development. The sequence and generation of creeds seem to 
be but imperfectly understood, yet it is obvious that a law underlies 
this process, as regular in its operation as any other in the whole 
domain of nature. 

It will be readily understood that the foregoing views are not pre- 
cisely in accordance with those of Professor Kingsley. He does not 
believe in the supremacy of law, though he admits its existence, or rather 
he does believe in the supremacy of an undiscoverable law — for the pro- 
duction of men of genius — who, naughty creatures, fatally disturb all 
possible calculation, as to the probable order of events. That the man 
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of genius, whether a Gautama or a Mohammed, a Luther or a Shakes- 
peare, a Cromwell or a Napoleon, is a befitting response to the wants 
of humanity, that he accurately answers to its necessities, and ade- 
quately fulfils its demands, is apparently not enough for him. He is 
still haunted with the idea of something accidental in his production, 
and although he does not say, in so many words, that he is abnormal, 
but rather the very reverse, yet he does so in effect, by declaring that 
all ordinary men, the rank and file are so ! Now all this is, to say 
the least of it, veiy foolish. It is utterly unphilosophic. A Bacon in 
his study and a ploughman between the stilts, are equally normal, each 
in his own grade. The one is as much an instrument of providence, 
or shall we say an individual oi-gan of the universal mind, as the other. 
The one does not do more, and the other does not accomplish less than 
is required of him. They are perfectly harmonious parts of the great 
whole of human society, and severally discharge their respective func- 
tions, in the time and manner required for its growth and well-being. 
Mr. Kingsley's harassing doubts on this subject, like those of many of 
his less enlightened brethren of the cloth, appear to us to arise from a 
want of living faith, that is, faith in the now. They cannot, it would 
seem, realise the sublime truth, that all action is a miracle and all 
thought an inspiration, and that as a result of this, divine order and 
celestial beauty, are ever in the process of evolution, at all times and 
in all places, in the storm and the calm, through the volcano and the 
earthquake, under the darkness of the eclipse and in the noontide 
splendour of the sun's meridian power. To attain to this, however, we 
must believe not only in a past but a present revelation, not only in a 
deity that ivas but in a God that is. 

If we wanted a striking instance of the disturbing effect of a belief 
in the miraculous even on a very superior mind, we do not know that 
we could select one more to the point than that which is furnished by 
this very work of Mr. Kingsley. There is a looseness of thinking in it, 
absolutely astounding. Witness the following in his first lecture on 
"The Forest Children". He is speaking of the conquest of the Roman 
Empire. "But the Teutons might have done it a hundred years before 
that, when Rome was in a death agony, and Vitellus and Vespasian 
were struggling for the purple, and Civilis and the fair Velleda, like 
Barak and Deborah of old, raised the Teuton tribes. They might have 
done it before that again, when Hermann slew Varus and his legions 
in the Teutoburger Wald ; or before that again, when the Kempers and 
Teutons burst over the Alps to madden themselves with the fatal wines 
of the rich South." Now if there be any one fact in ancient history 
more patent than another, it is that Rome had a cycle of growth, 
splendour, and decay, and to suppose that she could have been over- 
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whelmed, as by an unlucky accident, in the earlier stages of this process, 
is equivalent to saying that winter might come at midsummer, or the 
moon suddenly wane from her full-orbed splendour. Mr. Kingsley is 
surely not ignorant of the great fact, that the Teutonic invasion was 
not an isolated incident, but part of a mundane movement, which em- 
braced both Europe and Asia, and set not only the Goth, but also the 
Hun, the Tartar and the Mongol in motion, and so changed the masters 
of the world from India to Britain. " The human deluge," as he very 
properly terms it, was a tidal movement of humanity, having its ap- 
pointed times and seasons, and so not to be hurried or retarded by any 
accident. The process was essentially ethnic, and consisted in the 
baptism of the effete nervous races by their muscular correlates. It 
was what had been done before, and will some day have to be done 
again, for the tides of the moral like those of the material ocean, repeat 
themselves periodically. 

Now there is no one who knows all this better than the professor of 
modern history. Of Mr. Kingsley's attainments we have the very- 
highest opinion, and of his talent none can doubt. Yet his unfortunate 
habits of thought go far to render nugatory, not only his learning 
but even his commanding ability. He belongs to the school of detail. 
He paints individualities with pre-Raphaelite minuteness and fidelity, 
but he has a paralysing distrust of law and principle. His mind is 
essentially feminine. It is great in the small. It has exquisite 
finish, but it is sadly wanting both in depth and breadth. He cannot 
grasp the totality of a great historical event. He is lost in the parts, 
and we may add, confused amidst effects, which he often mistakes for 
causes. He is, moreover, too prone to moralise ; a venial fault, how- 
ever, in a reverend professor addressing a class of promising young 
undergraduates. He is the very antipodes of Buckle, that magnificent 
pedant of statistics, that amiable fanatic of averages. In The History 
of Civilisation men are pawns on the chess-board of fate. In the 
Teuton and Roman they are clay in the hands of the clerical potter. 
Mr. Buckle believed in the omnipotence of circumstances. Mr. 
Kingsley has unbounded faith in the efficiency of morals. Each 
doubtless has a side of truth, but neither has the whole truth, which 
does not however lie between but above them. 

The rise and fall of empires are not only phenomena developed in 
perfect obedience to law, but their minuter accessories are also subject 
to cyclical repetition. The stern virtues of the conscript fathers in 
the early days of the republic, and the abandoned profligacy of the 
senatorial families under the later emperors, are not matters for asto- 
nishment ; such transcendent virtues and such unutterable vices were 
the normal product of a powerfully organised and decisive race, pass- 
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ing over the tremendous arc of ascension into and declension from the 
imperial supremacy of a world. The Babylonians, taking into account 
the diversity of race and area, had doubtless passed through much the 
same cycle of fortune and morals in a previous era. Indeed, the 
destruction of the great Assyrian monarchy by the Persians and 
Kurds under Darius and Cyrus, had its later parallel in the conquest 
of the Roman empire by the comparatively pure and simple and 
vigorous Goths, under Alaric, Odoacer, and Theodoric. 

We have yet to learn the effect of high civilisation upon structure 
and function. It is obvious that it has a marked and hereditarily 
transmissible effect upon the nervous system, and through it doubtless 
upon the osseous and the muscular. It increases the susceptibility to 
pleasure and pain, and apparently eventuates in a morbid development 
of the passions. While a refining, it is obviously an exhausting pro- 
cess. It is doubtful if humanity be capable of enduring it in per- 
petuity. It never has done so hitherto. India and Egypt, Assyria 
and Persia, Greece and Italy, are eloquent as examples in the past. It 
would be unwise to vaticinate, so we will only say that the fortunes of 
modern Europe are in the keeping of futurity. 

The fall of Rome certainly presents a great problem, more especially 
for clerical moralists like our author. Its people no doubt became ex- 
ceedingly corrupt under the old heathenism, not however till that 
heathenism was itself effete. When thus corrupt, however, it is obvious 
that Christianity utterly failed to regenerate them. That could only 
be accomplished by the natural and normal process of an ethnic bap- 
tism. It was not Christianity, but the Goths that restored Southern 
Europe to virility after the exhaustion of an era of imperial civilisation. 
Thus showing how irresistible are the natural laws, which fulfil them- 
selves under all circumstances, and in despite of, apparently, the most 
unfavourable and excejitional conditions. The truth is, Christianity 
itself was a part of the invasion, Olympus, like the Palatine, going 
down before the resistless deluge. The Ctesar and the Jove grew old 
together. The classic man was expiring, not merely in his government 
but also in his faith. It was the night of death preparatory to the 
morning of resurrection. 

History has not yet done justice to the Teuton. It is only in the 
process of doing so. It has contemplated him too much through 
Roman and monkish spectacles. It has scarcely appreciated his 
manhood. It has decidedly underestimated his civilisation. We 
have talked of his forests, till we have forgotten his corn-fields, and 
spoken of his feats as a hunter, till we have overlooked his labours as a 
herdsman. We have believed that well-equipped and disciplined 
armies, with all their weapons, clothing, and commissariat, could come 
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out of the wilderness, or what is yet more incredible, that naked bar- 
barism could defeat the legions and storm the cities of a well-organised 
civilisation. It is something like the story of "the painted Britons" 
and their war-chariots, an incredibility which only scholars could believe 
and pedants could reiterate. When shall we again have history written 
by statesmen and soldiers, men who know things, and are not to be 
deceived by mere ivords ? 

Let us endeavour to understand the ethnic position of the Teuton. 
He is the muscular and material man of Europe, holding the same 
relation to it which the Tartar does to Asia. He is pre-eminently 
the strong man of the world, the Teuton, Toiton, Titan of the West. 
He does battle even with the Olympian Gods, and as we have seen, 
sometimes overwhelms them with mountains of human force. He is 
nature's resource, when her nervous races, Celtic and Classic, have be- 
come effete, that is wiredrawn and overbred, "used up". Then she 
resorts to him for a fresh supply of strength and stature, bone and 
muscle. A rather terrible process for the wiredrawn, but very neces- 
sary for the world, whose mightier works cannot be accomplished by 
"Aztec" types, even of the most aristocratic descent. 

But the Teuton is not all bone and muscle. He has also a goodly 
brain, well arched, and of the largest volume. He far transcends the 
Classic man, both in elevation of principle and in warmth of affection. 
He regenerated the South morally as well as physically. He is by or- 
ganisation a Pantheist. He is a child of nature, and cannot help con- 
founding her with God. The sublime monotheism of the Semites is 
beyond him. He cannot discriminate between creation and the Creator. 
These are his limitations. He is analytical not synthetical in his 
mental constitution. Hence he can pull down but he cannot build up. 
He is the world's master in ages of negation. He can reform, but 
he cannot found. He is not an architect. He conquered political 
Rome as a soldier. He is in the process of subduing ecclesiastical 
Rome as a theologian. But when the rubbish has been removed, he 
will not be called upon to build the new temple. That is a feat re- 
served for men of a finer race, for the thoroughly baptised Celt of 
Western Europe, now in the brilliant dawn of his re-emergence, and 
about to enter on the magnificent epicycle of his prehistoric civilisation. 

And here we are landed in another problem. Is the Celtic or the 
Classic race inherently and essentially the highest ? Of course, the 
scholar will have no hesitancy in deciding for the latter. All history 
is in their favour. But here arises the yet deeper question, " what is 
history," to what extent can we trust it in the solution of a mundane 
problem ? To help us in this difficulty, let us see what is the area of 
time and space which it covers. It goes back some three thousand 
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years with moderate distinctness, and then surrenders us to the 
rather uncertain guidance of archaeology and tradition. It embraces 
the Mediterranean seaboard of Europe, Africa, and Asia, and the 
oceanic seaboard of the latter, to China and Japan. This is its 
domain. It can tell us absolutely nothing of Celt, or Teuton, or 
Sclavon, till comparatively modern times, say, during the last two 
thousand years. It knows nothing of the Arab but as a Saracen, or 
of the Moor, till he emerged as a Carthaginian. It ignores India till 
the period of the Aryan immigration, and even then surrenders it 
largely to tradition, till the age of the Macedonian conquests. It 
takes the antiquity of China upon trust, and simply presumes that 
the Tartar and the Mongol have always been nomads upon the eastern 
steppes. Now to what does all this amount 1 Simply a rather con- 
fused and fragmentary narrative of one mundane tidewave of empire 
and civilisation, its western sweep from India to Britain ; not begin- 
ning indeed with the former, and not yet able to end with the latter. 
It tells us only of the occidental march of conquest and colonisation, 
and the analytical tendencies of thought and belief which accompanied 
it. It shows us how Babylon reappeared in Rome, and how Rome 
is undergoing a resurrection in London. It tells us that the theo- 
sophy of the East has become the philosophy of the West ; and that 
the magnificently inflectional and sonorous languages of the earlier 
Aryan tribes, beginning with Sanscrit and ending with Latin, have 
been disintegrated into those infantile particles, which constitute the 
baby tongues of Southern Asia and Western Europe. It is simply, 
then, the narrative of one grand oscillation of humanity, one stu- 
pendous swing of the pendulum of fate. 

But we want something more than this. We want some account of 
the previous oscillation. We want to know something about the rise 
of cromlech culture in Gaul and Britain, and of cyclopean civilisation 
in Greece and Italy. And we want to know what took the Aryan 
tribes to Persia, and earned them as resistless victors, through the 
passes of the Himalayan mountains into the plains of India. This 
is surely not an unreasonable demand. We have seen the great in- 
flectional languages broken down, so we want to know something of 
the processes by which they were built up. Philology may reveal 
this to us, but history cannot. 

But to return to the more especial subject matter of the present 
article, what were the ethnic results of the great Teutonic invasion 1 
And we reply, they were purely baptismal ; that is, they produced no 
permanent displacement of races. Spain is still Iberian. Italy is 
predominantly Classic ; while modem France, like ancient Gaul, is 
almost purely Celtic. All this will doubtless be readily admitted, but 
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not so the corollary from these instances, or rather from the law of 
non-displacement to which they point, namely, that Britain is there- 
fore still essentially Celtic. Saxon prejudice and Norman pride alike 
revolt at such an insinuation. But again we say, what if it be the 
truth. If Greek and Persian be still in existence, despite the Turko- 
man, why should not the Celt remain, notwithstanding his baptismal 
regeneration ? 

And here it may be asked, what is the ethnic stage at which 
Europe has now arrived, more especially in reference to that Teutono- 
Boman movement, with some features of which Mr. Kingsley's work 
renders us so delightfully familiar. And we reply, the stage of re- 
emergence from the Gothic conquests. The old nationalities are 
reappearing. The specialities of the past are undergoing a resurrec- 
tion, let us hope in glorified bodies. The Lombard has been absorbed 
in the Italian, the Visigoth in the Spaniard, the Frank in the Gaul, 
and shall we add, Angle and Saxon, Dane and Norman, in the Briton. 
Yes ; perhaps that will do. The name is not quite so objectionable ! 

We have said that the Gothic conquest of the Boman Empire was 
not an isolated phenomenon, but part of a mundane movement, con- 
sisting in the aggressive action of the muscular on the nervous races, 
during the ethnic collapse of the latter. So neither is the re-emer- 
gence local or national. It is not confined to one people, or even to 
one continent. It extends through Europe into Asia. It is seen in 
the reappearance of " the Latin nations" on the foreground of history, 
constituting a part of that process of resurrection, which is obviously 
going on around the whole Mediterranean seaboard. It has raised not 
only the Italian, but even the Greek, to an initiative nationality. The 
Persian is reviving ; while, perhaps, even the Indian mutiny was but 
the first spasm of returning vitality in the farther East. It is not 
merely the Teuton that is reabsorbed into the Celt and the Boman, 
but also the Tartar, that is disappearing in the Syrian, the Persian, 
and the Hindoo. And in conjunction with this, it is interesting to 
observe that the Sclavon and the Mongol, the preeminently repre- 
sentative material types of the two continents, are losing place and 
prestige in the estimation of mankind. Bussia has received her first 
severe check at Sebastopol, and it will be observed at the hands of the 
two western powers. China is falling to pieces by its own weight and 
from irremediable corruption, while amidst its pitiable confusion, the 
same two powers managed to march in triumph to its capital, and 
dictate terms of peace amidst the smoking rains of the summer palace 
of its celestial emperor. The sun is rising in the West. The mystic 
utterance of the Prophet of Islam is undergoing fulfilment. The 
nervous races of the Occident are dominating the material types of the 
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orient, and another great cycle of destiny is in the process of in- 
auguration. 

It need scarcely be said that it is not such views as the foregoing, 
that the reader will find illustrated in the work of Professor Kingsley. 
They would perhaps scarcely be suitable either to a reverend author or 
to an university professor. History, properly so called, can scarcely 
be written, and it certainly dare not be taught ex cathedrd. The extent 
to which its true roots transcend even the faintest echoes of tradition, 
antedating, not only the most ancient empires, but the oldest monu- 
ments, is only beginning to be grudgingly admitted by orthodox 
scholars, accustomed to limit their views by classical data and Hebrew 
authority. The range of time imperatively demanded for the sweep 
of the great cyles, not only for the rise and fall of empires, but for the 
growth and decay of languages, and above all the succession and inter- 
action of races, is such as only a scientifically trained mind can ade- 
quately or even approximately conceive. While the degree in which 
each movement is truly mundane in its causes and consequences, ever but 
the part of a larger whole, a link in that mystic chain, descending in 
unbroken concatenation out of the past and stretching on in prophetic 
anticipation to the future, is only dawning in its full significance, even 
on the most advanced thinkers. In saying this, do not let it be sup- 
posed that we, even by implication, blame Professor Kingsley because 
his work is essentially fragmentary, because it takes up Borne at her 
decline and lays down modern Europe at her dawn. This was in ac- 
cordance with his plan, and he was, therefore, quite right to thus per- 
sue it. But there is no reason why we should be equally limited in 
the treatment of a topic so eminently suggestive of broader and more 
expansive views, of a wider, and we may add, sublimer and more 
hopefiri outlook. 

There is one great historical fact more immediately connected with 
the subject matter of Mr. Kingsley's work, on which both professionally 
as a clergyman, and by special position as an authorised teacher in an 
orthodox universitj r , he was particularly limited ; we allude to the 
introduction and diffusion of Christianity. We have already said this 
was a part of the invasion; it was the moral or spiritual, as the Gothic 
conquest was the material and martial phase of that great inundation 
by which Classic civilisation was overwhelmed in the hour of its utter 
effeteness. Being then part of a movement which in its social and 
political aspect was certainly mundane, have we not reason to believe 
that this, its religious province, was mundane also, and as the Gothic 
immigration of Europe, had its correlated Mongolic invasions in Asia, 
have we not reason to believe that the rise and diffusion of Christianity 
in the west must have had its preceding or accompanying parallel in 
the east? It had, and that parallel was Buddhism, the Christianity of 
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the farther Orient, as Christianity, contemplated philosophically, is but 
the Buddhism of the hither Occident. This subject demands profounder 
treatment than it has yet received. Perhaps we have not even yet 
sufficient data for an effectual solution of the problem. But we can 
have no doubt that there is a veiy near relationship between these two 
great religions, with their incarnational advents, their similar sacerdotal 
organisation, and their equally remarkable monastic institutions. To 
deny that the Pope is the Grand Lama of the West, or to assert that 
the Grand Lama is not the Pope of the East, is simply to affirm that 
the sun does not shine at midday. The thing is palpable to all whose 
eyes are not blinded by prejudice, and what we really want is not its 
denial but its explanation. 

The relationship between Buddhism and Christianity is in truth one 
of those great and searching questions, for whose honest and thorough 
discussion the world is but imperfectly prepared. And yet, however 
long the investigation of this inconvenient subject may be postponed, 
it is obviously looming in the distance, as one of the grand inevitabili- 
ties of the future. Both were reactions against the stringent tyranny 
of a previous system of law and order as administered by an hereditary 
priesthood. Each endeavoured to escape from this despotism of a 
sacerdotal caste, by placing the offices of religion in the hands of 
celibate monks, taken of necessity from the laity. Both were essen- 
tially democratic, and in a measure communistic movements, in oppo- 
sition to the eminently hierarchical and aristocratic constitution of 
things which had preceded them. Both are based upon the funda- 
mentally pantheistic idea of the descent of the Divine into the human, 
the pervasion of the sensible by the spiritual, the suffusion of the 
terrestrial by the celestial, of which a messianic incarnational advent is 
the culmination. 

But this is not all. To the Anthropologist it is equally interesting 
to observe that the rise and diffusion of Buddhism under Gautama, 
preceded and accompanied the great aggressive movement of the Mon- 
golic tribes of the North-east on the more refined and civilised races of 
the South-west of Asia, just as corresjsondently, the rise and diffusion 
of Christianity preceded and accompanied the equally aggressive action 
of the muscular Teutonic races of the North-east on the more refined 
and civilised nations of the South-west of Europe. It is here quite 
obvious that a negative and disintegrative faith, arose in each case as 
the befitting accompaniment, and we may say exponent of a racial 
movement, which amidst unutterable disorder, eventuated in placing 
bone and muscle in temporary preponderance over nerve and thought. 
Nor does the parallel end here. For as the earlier triumphs of 
Buddhism were followed after a time by the partial reaction of 
Brahminism, so were the earlier triumphs of Christianity followed by 
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the reaction of Mohammedanism, whereby the cradleground of India 
in the one case, and Syria in the other, were recovered for the more 
ancient faiths. It is scarcely necessary to observe that, contemplated 
from this altitude, the creed of Islam rnust be regarded as a return to 
the severities of Judaic monotheism, from the incarnational heresies of 
Christianity, Mohammedanism being simply Judaism stripped of its 
sacrificial ceremonial, and so adapted to the requirements of the world 
in these latter and post-classic ages. 

Now it is obvious that we are dealing here with an immense problem, 
whose elements cover an area both of time and space but little sus- 
pected. The incarnational idea antedates tradition. Brahminism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity are but its successive embodiments. It 
pervades not only Classic but Scandinavian mythology. Only, however, 
in the faintest manner does Mr. Kingsley here and there allude to the 
very important fact, that some form of Buddhism had obviously pre- 
ceded Christianity over a large part, if not the whole, of Western 
Europe. He finds the square bells of Lamaitic Tartary in the West of 
Ireland, and he discovers that Christ was occasionally accepted as the 
chief of the Sons of God — in truth, as the last and grandest of the in- 
carnations. But he, perhaps, very properly does not say anything 
about the worship of Odin, being simply the prehistoric European 
phase of that great incarnational faith, of which existing Buddhism 
and Christianity are, as we have observed, the more recent develop- 
ments. And yet in speaking of the conversion of the Teutonic tribes, 
such a topic, however inconvenient, is almost unavoidable. Nay 
without an underlying Buddhistic element, even in the Classic race, it 
is almost impossible to expilain the slow, steady and resistless growth 
of the new eastern faith, amidst the decaying populations of the old 
empire. Here again we are reminded of the limitations of what we 
are pleased to call histoiy. What do we really know of the religious 
revolutions of the world. Faintly echoed from the far remoteness of 
an undefined past, we catch the dying glories of the Saturnian age in 
Europe. But obviously parallel with this was a corresponding move- 
ment in Western Asia, eventuating in the dethronement of Moloch. 
What is the connection between Jove and Jehovah, and what was the 
essential character of that revolution in religious thought, which brought 
in their milder worship upon the ruins of that of their sterner prede- 
cessor, the cruel old timegod, with his bloody rites and human sacri- 
fices? And why was Saturn spoken of with such reverence in Europe, 
while the memory of Moloch was held in such detestation in Asia? 
Truly in all this it is greatly to be feared that we have not yet light 
enough to see our own darkness. We do not yet know how very 
superficial is our knowledge, how short is our plumb-line compared with 
the depth of the sea of time we are attempting to fathom. 
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Falling back (in utter despair of obtaining anything really satis- 
factory on this subject from written records) on racial type and organic 
proclivity, we conclude that, in the first place, the Caucasian race must 
have originated their own thoughtforms in faith, as in philosophy and 
government. And secondly, that there has always been and ever will 
be some well-marked specialities attaching to the creeds respectively, 
of the Semitic and Aryan divisions of this higher type of humanity. At 
the present hour this is seen as distinctly in Trinitarian Christianity 
and Unitarian Mohammedanism, as formerly in the polytheistic ar- 
rangements of Olympus, and in the Monotheistic creed of Mount Zion. 
And we may conclude that in this, as in all other known manifestations 
of force, there is not only action from the east, but also reaction from 
the west. In other words, that Asia is not the sole fountain of faith, 
but that Europe must also, at certain periods, take her share in the 
great work of religious development. It is, indeed, a serious question, 
to what extent existent Christianity is virtually an European faith. 
Judging by the facts of history, it would certainly appear to be most 
distasteful to the Semites both of Asia and Africa, who have practically 
extruded it from their borders and put the Monotheistic faith of Islam 
in its place. But the grander mission of Europe in the religious sphere 
is doubtless yet to come. She has simply modified Christianity, ren- 
dering it artistic for the Latin nations, and rationalistic for the Teutons. 
But in the great day of her re-emergence which is now dawning, in that 
social resurrection of her South-western types after their Teutonic bap- 
tism, which is the dominant ethnic characteristic of our times, will she 
rest satisfied with this. Is it in short to be supposed that the power- 
fully organised Aryans of Western Europe, will submit to be held in 
permanent pupilage, to the ancient thoughtforms of Oriental tribes, 
long since ethnically effete. We think not. At present Europe is 
evolving the literature and science of the world. Hereafter she will 
develope its religion. 

From what we have said of Mr. Kingsley's work, it must be obvious 
that we do not regard it as being exactly of an historical character. He 
does not so regard it himself. But it consists, nevertheless, of some 
beautifully written prelections on a most interesting and important 
phase of European history, and may be studied with advantage, not 
merely by the general reader, but also by the scientific Anthropologist, 
seriously desirous of knowing something of the details of that process 
of racial amalgamation, whereby Teuton and Roman became one people, 
emerging into the modern Italian, out of the strife and confusion 
necessarily attendant on the "decline and fall of the Roman Empire." 
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